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Missionaries. 


I HEY will not come again, pale evening draws 
A curtain o’er their toil; 

And one by one they vanish in the dusk 
These tillers of the soil. 

But look ye o’er the fields in morning’s light 
And see their noble -work, — the harvest white. 

D. R. 



Pindar the Superb. 


BY GEORGE P. SCHUSTER. 


T he noontide of Hellenic culture was 
• the era of Sophocles. Whatever was 
most beautiful and most profound 
in the nation’s life received its. poetic 
e.xpression from a genius that was essentially 
Attic and dramatic. Nevertheless, just as the 
form of the drama was evolved from the choral 
odes men sang in the earlier days, so in the litera- 
ture of Greece the master of song proceeded. 
And as. Homer had dominated the epic to such 
an extent that no one dared afterwards to be 
compared with him, so in this later lyric field 
there was one master supreme and for all time, 
Pindar the “superb.” Whatever was brightest 
and most festal in those inimitable .days when 
the Hellenic race was no longer young and 
not yet .mature, whatever was most joyous 
on the brawny threshold of its manhood, 
that was the theme of Pindar. The stories 
of its sturdiest, most heroic. past; the spectacles 
of its present muscular and intellectual strife; 
the moral lessons most needed by a somewhat 
reckless, care-free and virile populace — all these 
were the message of the great Theban bard. 
Pindar is the eternal recorder of this phase 
of Greek life, the only one who expresses it 
full)'', earnestly and artistically. 

It appears that this delineation , of a rather 
peculiar era is somewhat exotic and unappealing 
to the ; modern mind. It is quite' difficult for 


us to realize the characteristics of a time so 
utterly different from our own. There were 
none of the modern luxuries, but there was a 
well-nigh voluptuous sensibility for the artistic; 
there- were no mar\*ellous means of transporta- 
tion, no cosmopolitan vistas such as we enjo\' 
to-day, yet the world seems to have been 
broad and unbounded. This renioteness is 
abetted by the fact that Pindar, who alone of 
all the songsters then li\fing was worthy to 
become immortal, has written in a strain so 
lofty, so terse, and so original that only abso- 
lute master)' of Greek can comprehend ^him. 
Again, the circumstances that his e.xtant odes 
are mostly on subjects like the Olympian con-- 
tests, inclines the twentieth-century reader to 
doubt whether poetry written on such themes 
can be really worth while. , 

In the face of all this we maintain that the 
feAV songs which Pindar* has handed down 
form the very, acme of Grecian poetics. It 
is true that one must bring more effort to 
master the bard’s technicalities, but one also 
bears away more fruit. It has been said, but 
lately by a woman of culture writing in the 
Atlantic Monthly that although veteran readers 
disagree in their interpretations of Pindar, 
each one finds for himself a peculiar charm 
that exists nowhere else. The poet is particu- 
larily baffling because he coins new words, 
new combinations, which express his meaning, 
and his alone. Oftentimes these phrases suggest 
so much that the reader almost wishes the poet 
had not aroused the imagination so violently 
and had granted more appeal to memory and 
association. There are pictures in Pindar, 
e. g., that of Mt. Aetna in the First P)d;hian 
Ode, which could be amplified without prolixity 
into a whole poem. For such a phrase as 
lo7t?Mxd^iai> ' M.O(oav a modern poet like Mrs. 
Browning would have substituted, a whole, 
stanza!. For one who: loves poetry for itself, 
however, there can be no argtimeht over the- 
worth of this audacious use of epithets, .this 
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brilliant coloring, this incense-breathing charm. 

When we inspect Pindar’s themes, it does 
indeed seem true that the praise of a victor 
in the boxing match, or of a horse in the chariot- 
race, could never be spontaneous enough to 
produce the loftiest verse. However, Ave have 
only to abandon our visions of modern baseball 
trusts and wild automobile races for a brief 
consideration of the glories of Olympus to 
become able to appreciate Iioaa* these songs were 
inspired. There were four great contests held 
in Greece. The Pythian Games AA^ere held in 
the shadoAA^ of the toAA^ering peak of Delphi 
AA’^hich to the Hellene AA^as the umbilicus ierrae. 
All that splendid legendary circumstance that 
AA'^edded Apollo to this sacred shrine, the AA^eird, 
oracular communications before AAdiich the 
mightiest heroes boAved their heads, lent pictur- 
esque solemnity to the contest, AAdiich consisted 
in athletic encounters of eA'^ery nature and in 
musical and intellectual combats. The Nemean 
tournament AA*as , staged in a Amlley froAAmed 
upon by the bleak hills of Argolis. It AA'as a 
fitting landscape for displaA'^s of braAAm and 
poAver, for upon this AAuld plateau Heracles 
had met and slain the fierce Nemean lion. 
The festival which took place at Isthmia on 
the “sea-severing” ridge of the Isthmus of 
Cornith, was consecrated to Poseidon, master 
of the sea. Here AA^as the ancient pillared temple 
of -the god, and here the victors Avere croAvned 
Avith sacred wreaths of pine. 

Yet all these pageants, magnificent though 
the}’’ Avere, faded into ordinar}’- eA'ents Avhen the 
Olympian contests AA^ere mentioned. Here in 
the fertile Amlley of the Alpheus, Avhose sides AA^ere 
flanked with stately plane-trees and AA^hose 
bosom Avas crested AAuth islets of SAA'eet pastoral 
beauty, were held the majestic national contests 
of the Greeks. A barren plain had once stretched 
here, it was said, till Heracles planted the trees 
from which to pluck AA^reaths for the victors. 
It Avas a- lovely spot^ carefully groomed and 
preserved, . and adorned AAuth all the beauty 
of sculpture and painting the country could 
muster. Here a Greek was paid the highest 
honor V attainable, for this Avas the greatest 
festival of the ancient- Avorld. . 

The' reasons that made it so are numerous. 
Primaril}'^, the admiration of all was centred 
upon him who could produce the most mag- 
nificent displa}'' for The honor of his particular 
'family, and city. The rich of that time had 
few~ resplendent outlets for their money. , . If 


they AA'^ere not aA'^aricious, and the Greek, 
AAdiose highest aspiration AA^as focused in glor}'', 
rareW AA’-as, they naturally adopted this method 
AAdiereby lasting renoAAm could be gained both 
for personal proAA^ess and splendor of accoutre- 
ment. Thus horse-keeping became the indi- 
\ddual sport of the Avealth)'', and Ave find it 
praised in all the authors. In Plato “AA^ealth 
and horse-breeding” are 'synon^'^mous terms. 
Every city in Greece — for these games AA'-ere 
Pan-Hellenic — vied AAuth the others to attain 
for itself the greatest glory. 

A second reason for the all-importance of 
these pageants Avas the close relation that 
existed for the Greek betAveen athletic proAvess 
and militar}'" efficiency. In that age of the jave- 
lin and the 6jt9u~yjg, AAdien the ^id^^aipa, Avas the 
mainstaA* of the arm}'', eA’-en the generals AA'ere 
not so much masters of military tactics as 
strong-armed Avielders of the cross-bow. Hence 
the training afforded by the gymnastics requi- 
site for successful competition at Olympia AA’^as 
regarded as . the basis for a Avorthy army. 
They assumed even more importance than the 
manoeuA’^res of European armies have gained 
among us during the past years, because the' 
necessit}'- for having every citizen trained Avas 
much greater in Attic days. We may be sure 
that the populace AA'hich, as children, had groAvn 
enthusiastic AA'hen they read of the feats by 
AAdiich Ulysses conquered the forty suitors 
and upheld the dignity of his nation in all the 
countries he passed through, aa'ouM AA'^elcome 
with shouts of delight each neAV proof that the 
prowess of mighty Greece Avas not yet dead. 

There Avas still, a third, higlil}'' important 
motive Avhich thrilled the Olympic contests 
AAdth national appeal. On these A^ery plains 
some of the ancient heroes had contested, 
AAuth these _ same implements the mightiest 
of national ancestors had done brilliant deeds; 
every man, eA'^er}'- }''outh, Avas a reminder of 
some illustrious forbear who had shoAvered 
undying renoAvn on his children and children’s 
children. Considering the close relation existing 
betAveen ancestry and deit}?-, it is not strange 
that eA^^ery eA'^ent should haA'-e aroused a hundred 
reminiscences, a score of reflections on the gods, 
and that innumerable mordl -qDrecepts, tAvined 
closel}’- round the roots of religion, should haA'^e 
asserted themseh'^es.; Add to all this the fact 
that the assemblage represented the Avhole 
of Greece and serA'^ed to deepen and strengthen 
the .national, character and spirit; that here 
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the intellects of every tribe rose to speak their 
epoch-making thoughts to those they loved; 
that music, always so v/elcome to the Hellenic 
ear, made now its mightiest effort to please, 
and one can form a faint mental adumbration 
of what this festival imported to Greece. 
Herodotus came hither to read the books 
rf his uneciualled history; the strains of Stesi- 
c horns, Alcaeus and numerous others, were 
hrst sung here, and great painters and sculptors 
labored unceasingly to render the Olympian 
exhibition an artistic success. Truly, every- 
thing the Greek mind considered valuable was 
poured out in abundance. 

This then, the whole of it, was Pindar’s 
theme. Pie was chosen to express to the winner’s 
mind the import of the olive wreath and to 
sum up the praise of the. vast audience in one 
mighty lyric strain. It was his duty to link 
together the mythological associations and the 
national feelings which grew spontaneously 
out of each victory. Finally he was to express 
in words that breathed and burned those moral 
lessons which suggested themselves to his 
elevated and inspired mind. When the full 
moon shone on the vast throng and victor’s 
bodies gleamed like ivory images fresh from 
the hand of Phidias, when the smoke of the 
sacrifices was ascending and there was universal 
gladness in men’s hearts, he proceeded to the 
altars of his fathers and sang the praises of 
Greece. Indeed his share in the glor}^ was 
well-nigh the foremost. 

To understand Pindar’s treatment it is 
necessary to discuss briefly the nature of choral 
poetry. The words were sung by a chorus 
which at the same time executed a system of 
rhythmic movements corresponding to the 
theme. The poem was technically divided into 
a strophe, which was the first half-turn, the 
antistrophe, which was a reverse, and a stasimon 
which was a period of rest. The whole was set 
to music, of a simple kind naturally, since the 
modern series of octaves was unknoAvn, but 
nevertheless endowed' with a peculiar form of 
variation. The scales involved a system of 
quarter- tones very difficult to execute, and 
their rhythm was of such a subtle nature that 
an ordinary listener of to-day ■ could not enjoy 
it. The poet wrote his own lyric, his own music 
and trained his own chorus. The t}'pe was 
similar to that which moderns find exemplified - 
in Schubert and Bach. 

Pindar’s mode of execution cannot be appre- 


ciated since the loss of his music and dance. 
We have only the lyric, through which we can 
sometimes sense the misty beauty that-lent^ 
the scene transcendent grace. Perchance even 
if the measures had been preserved, they could 
aid but little in reproducing the glowing rich- 
ness of the original presentation. That warm, 
subtly perfumed air, the dazzling splendor 
of the multitude arrayed in robes of. festivity, 
the beauty of Grecian men and women, the 
proud bearing of the victors, have departed 
forever. Certainly we could never reproduce 
tlie exuberant sympathy of that audience 
flushed with victor}’-; the peace in the heart 
of a nation which breathed divine atmospherje 
in the mystic moonlight; the sense of nearness 
to Olympus and to the immortals; the whole 
wave of sacred recollection and priceless tra- 
dition that swept the souls of all. Pindar’s 
glory is dead with Greece’s glory; his praise 
lies broken beside the gilded paraphernalia and 
the heavenl}' valle}'- that graced the Olympic 
eves. One cannot know Pindar through his 
lines. 

Yet, for one Avho loves poetr}’- and whose 
imagination..longs for the heights of beauty and 
glory, those eternal lyrics are priceless posses- 
sions. In each heart-stirring epithet there is 
a blaze of splendor. In the majestic movement 
of his verse there lie hidden, like- the ghosts 
of Erin’s armies, a vast multitude of fancies* 
in shining array. For everything that was 
ay?M6g in Plellenic life, for ever}’lhing that was 
xaipog in Hellenic morals we have a world 
of sympathy. Pindar’s high-moving spirit, 
which winged the world like Jove’s eagle, is 
an acquaintance we all should make. The 
nobility of his^sentiments, the rapturous cadence 
of his song, the lightning flash of his description, 
ally him to the gods. Alexander spared his 
house and famil}* alone of all that once had been 
Thebes. Surely we can spare the few hours 
that go into the mastery of his words to catch 
a vision of ancient and undying glory that 
resembles a halo over distant and holy past. 
We shall never know “the. glory that was 
Greece” till we have loved Pindar; and surely 
that knowledge is to the educated man one of 
the necessities of life. 


Deep azure skies, the wild bird’s taunting call. 
The tiny brook, outgrown its banks with joy. 
These make mj' olden heart pine for the days— 
The happy days when I was b-ut a boy. /. R. 
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That Too. 


BY WILLIAM MCNAMARA. 


“Say, ‘ Eagle,’ how did you locate that famous 
Orkney diamond that baffled all the detective 
agencies in the United vStates?” said “Bud” 
Wiser, the assistant detective. 

“Eagle” Weiss sank back in his chair and 
whistled as he lit his pipe. 

“Well, ‘Bud’ old boy , .1 would tell you but 
you would get nothing but a headache in the 
attempt to follow and understand the various 
inductions and deductions of my profession 
and— -Ah ! there goes the bell. A man, I presume. 
Do you hear him cursing the darkness of the 
hall? Eat, too! Hear him puffing like a bus\' 
bic^’^cle pump? Remain where 3'^ou are partner, 

- and listen to this. new tale of woe.” 

A fat individual entered and looking from 
one man to the other said: “Mr. ‘Eagle’ 

Weiss, I presume?” 

“Yes,” said the latest world’s wonder. 

“I came on a matter of grave importance,” 
continued the viStor. “I am an antiquarian. 
An article which I value more than a leg has 
disappeared. I heard of your almost miracu- 
lous work in the Orkney case, and I surmise 
3mu are the man to aid me in a similar search.” 
“You are missing that dagger that is supposed 
to have been used by Crassus in the killing 
of Caesar, Mr. Mutts, and 5^011 offer a reward 
of about $10,000 for its return,” commented 
“Eagle” smiling. - 

“Really, Mr. ‘Eagle’ Weiss, -said the owner 
of that ancient weapon, “how do you know, 
these things? I never met you before and no one 
knew of m^’^ loss but myself.” 

“Well,- Mr. Mutts, it’s as simple as a pick- 
axe. There are no baffling combinations or 
mechanism, but I will explain further. You and 
I Vare customers of the same milkman, coal- 
man and barber, and. from the last-mentioned 
. artist I receive news of the neighbors. That’s 
how -I knew 5^ouf name. Also, it has been printed 
imthe Sunda)’- paper of last month that ^mu were 
the owner of one of the instriim'ents of Caesar’s 
dea^. Finalty, j^ou just, said that you valued 
that article more than a leg, and I guessed that 
' ymur leg was Avor-th its weight in gold since you 
:are a golf player; of some note. Now do ^mu see?- 
. - It’s about: as eas}'^. as running a; sewing.machihe.’ ’ 

. .‘‘Reall}t/=Mr.v WHss, your genius As , amazing 


and I feebthat Amu aauII do all you can to find 
the missing article.” 

“Yes,” said “Eagle,” “I’ll find it if I must 
AA’ork nights for a month.” 

“WYll,” began the burglar Auctim, “I 
placed the dagger in a cabinet in AAdiich I keep 
other antiques, and in a half hour it AAns gone, 
and that is all I knoAA’^ about the case.” 

“Perhaps the janitor or iceman took it,” 
suggested the detecti\m. • 

“No, I can not imagine aaEo the thief could 
be since no one kneAv AAffiere I kept it and I 
thought no one kneAA^ I had it. It is Amlueless 
except as a relic.’’ 

“Mr.- Mutts, this is a strange case, but judg- 
ing from mA>^ preAuous experience and from AAdiat 
you haAm already told me, I am sure of success. 
So I bid you good da}''. Come again in a AAmek 
and bring along the reAvard because I am not 
an eleemos^marAJ^ AAmrker. 

When the visitor passed into the street 
“Eagle” looked at “Bud” like a tender- 
hearted Avoman on a half-droAAmed cat. 

“‘Bud,’” he exclaimed, “the daAAm of fame 
is about to smile a golden smile upon my career. 
Do 3mu realize AAffiat that means? The price 
of a leg — ^$10,000 1 We A\fill build a library, 
saloon, or some other charitable institution, 
old pal. Can }mu get .the drift of Avhat I say ? ” 
“‘Eagle,’ cut that stuff and talk business. 
You won’t locate, that old putt}^ knife. You 
couldn’t find ^mur mouth in the dark. Of 
course )mu found that Orkney diamond, but 
I’ll bet, it was not ^mur fault.” 

“‘Bud,’” your sarcasm AAmunds "my tender 
heart, but I aauII proceed and tell you hoiA^^ I 
am to find it. Crassus’ jack-knife is in Abbie 
Jakestein’s recemng office and the^ number 
of the pawn check is 4523.” 

“‘Eagle,’” said “Bud” reproAung^q “this 
is not a meeting of the ‘Old Soldiers Bulcon 
Societ5L’. Now break aAva}'' from the realms 
of opium dreams and come nearer home. Eet’s 
get out and tr}'" to find Caesar’s finger nail 
file or 'Crassus’ paper knife, or AAdiateA’-er it is. 
Perhaps some one Avill put it in our hands and 
run : away Avithout leaAdng a card.” 

.“‘Bud;’, desist the comments. Here,”; he 
asserA'-ated pulling his hand from his pocket, 
“here is the. pawn check. Now I having pre- 
vious knowledge of the artistic Amlue of that 
butter knife, -stole it. Seel” 

. “ I . see, but the Orkne}'^ diamond ? ” 

. .“I stole that too.” 
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Varsity Verse. 


truth’s star. 


I saw a silver sail go clown 
The blue areh of the sky, 

A golden lighthouse, evening star. 
Guided it safely by. 


So the white sails of youth go out 
Aeross life’s silver bar. 

And come in safety to their port 
If the}’- but watch truth’s star. 


THE RETURN OE THE PRODIGAL. 


Behold me on my joyous way 

Back to my father’s house once more. 
Before your sanctum I will play 
The part of modern troubadour. 


The glamour now is gone in truth 
From rosy Bacchus and his shrine. 
And in my sober second youth 
My ideal is the Light Divine. 


Ten moons have faded since I laid, 
.. My other self beneath the sod. 
The chrysalis, though long delayed, 
Is slowly coming up to God. 


For lo, within this prison cold 
I feel the beating of the wings 
Would, like a butterfly, unfold 

And soar among the Higher Things. 

My soul beats on the iron bars, 

Fighting for freedom, truth and light. 
Though leagued against me, e’en the stars, 
I shall arise and win this fight. 


L ENVOY. 


To charge an army all alone. 

Die fighting for a hope forlorn. 

Were easier than to gnaw this bone. 

This world’s charitj’^ and scorn! 

But ever lures a shining goal, 

Press on and. on, triumphant soul! 

P. /. A. Qmrke. 


SPRING FEVER. - 


When the old spring fever gits yuh 
And jmh wanta go and lie 
On yer back, out in the sunlight 
And watch the clouds go by. 

Wal, I knqw, becuz I’ve tried it. 

That ye’ll find out moughty quick. 

The Delinquent List’l git yuh ' 

Ef yuh aren’t, gol durn slick! Me B. 


Cardinal Newman’s Gentleman. 


BY M. A. COYLE., 


Cardinal Newman’s - ‘ Idea of- a Gentleman,” , 
* remarkable as it is for its thorouglmess, has; 
many points upon which more than ordinary, 
emphasis and attention might be placed by . the . 
reader.. To instance this, one might dwell 
for some length on how the gentleman rever; 
ences religion, although he himself may not' 
be a Christian, or on how he is a friend of 
religious toleration, or on how manly he'is when 
conferring favors. But the bulk of Newman’s, 
idea appears to deal directly and most forcibly 
with the man who, unfortunate at times, 
is enthralled in a series of disputations. Let- 
a citation be advanced here in, reference ‘to ; 
a few common faults, if not vices, found some- 
times in the arguments of well-meaning people. 

Often, very often, a man who has entered., 
into a discussion with his neighbor, has to . 
undergo or face a charge of assaults that , his 
opponent feels inclined to make. Several vices 
that frequently and persistently find their way 
into conversation may .be here considered. 
First there is sarcasm, an apparently handy 
but cutting weapon. Secondly, boisterous, loud 
talking, whereby each, attempts to persuade 
- the other by a high-pitched voice. Thirdly, 
a bitter and much-used resort, the indulging 
in personalities, wliich inevitably- betravs 
the small mind. Fourthly, sharp sayings which, 
baffle the arguer and elicit his hatred. And 
lastly, the ever\'-ready passions ivhich dethrone . 
reason and enshrine bickering, flippant thpughts. 

Appropriately fitting are the words of New- ; 
man on these points. He speaks of the gentle-. 

■ man as one who is “never mean or little, in. 
his disputes,” who “never takes unfair, advan- 
tage, never mistakes personalities-, or sharp; 
sayings for arguments, or insinuates evil whicdi ? 
he dare not say out.” One is tempted here 
to dwell at length on the great wisdom of theses 
words.. For a real, knowledge and practical- 
working out of these points infallibly indicate 
the refined nature, . 

More particularly though are ! Newman’s 
following sentences suggestive of the ; real'> 
gentleman, the man that people admire: and; ’ 
grow to love. They abound so with wisdom ; 
that it would be well.for the student to cbmimt ;i 
them to memorj’'. This gentleman, of.whoih’the;;: 
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former Oxford teacher writes, is a man refined 
by education, a man who “if he engages in con- 
trovers}’^ of any kind, his disciplined intellect 
preserves him from the blundering discourtesy 
of better, perhaps, but less educated minds, 
who, like blunt weapons, tear and hack instead 
of cutting clean, who mistake the point in argu- 
ment, waste their strength on trifles, misconceive 
their adversary, and leave the question more 
involved than they And it. He ma}’- be right 
or wrong in his opinion, but he is too clear- 
headed to be unjust, he is as simple as he 
is forcible, and as brief as he is decisive. No- 
where shall we find .greater candor, considera- 
tion, indulgence; he throws himself into the 
minds of his opponents; he accounts for their 
mistakes. He knows the Aveakness of human 
reason as Avell as its strength, its province 
and its limits.” Here indeed is the gentleman. 
Hoav rare, how delicious his compan}'^ ! One 
feels safe in confiding to him his doubts, and 
explaining to him his point of view, without 
being compelled to undergo a torrent of ridicule. 

All, are more or less, familiar with the man 
of the high pitched voice; the man who 
attracts attention by his loud, declamatory 
sentences. It is this man avIio endeavors to 
prove a point • by sound. Unfortunately, a 
specific statement regarding the case of this 
individual is not found in Newman’s definition, 
but a wise journalist has said: 

“The loud, frantic talker is an ignorant man 
or a demagogue, and why people Avill hang 
around and hear him harangue cannot be 
explained, except on the idea that the listeners 

are as ignorant as he. Does he appeal 

to reason Avhen he raises his voice and shakes 
Ins fists? No, indeed: he appeals to prejudice 
and passion.” 

Another prominent difficulty found in private 
arguments is the passion of the indi\ddual. 
The emotions of hate and jealousy fight against 
reason and sometimes force it to succumb. 
These emotions, or passions, an opponent .elicits 
Avhen he flings at his adversaiy cutting sentences . 
and indulges in personal ridicule. It is plainly 
eAudent that when such is the case in arguments, 
the one indulging in these unlogical methods, 
not. only fails to come up to NeAvman’s standard, 
but what is more, falls beneath the real dignit}'^ 
of man... . 

. “.Wisdom,” asserts holy vScriptiire, “is better' 
than strength, and a wise man is better than a 
strong '.man, ’’ 5?et how. perverse to some de^ee 


is the opinion that strength is above Avisdom. 
This is A’-ery true in regard to men in arguments. 
Often AAfien they are unable to appease by AA^ords, 
satisfaction is sought in bloAA'S. Hoaa* one is 
applauded, and considered a good felloAA^ AAfio 
has literally beaten his adA'ersary, \Afiile the 
other- apparent imbecile attempted settlement 
b)’^ an appeal to intellect. 

Bringing this point closer to earth AA'e haA^e 
it materialized in this example. Choose 
betAA^een any one of our former or modern 
pugilists, and our giants of intellect, as your 
model, and by your choice you bespeak your 
character. For in one )^ou haA'e the perfection 
of the animal and in the other the perfection 
of the super-man.' In one you laud the least 
praiseAA'orthy thing in man, in the other, }'^ou 
homage a likeness of God. This is AAfiy the 
gentleman of NeAAman’s idea refrains from 
satisfying the impulse to strike. He realizes 
the superiorit}’^ of intellectual strength and the 
AAhsdom.of holding self in check. 

Thus the significance of this particular 
portion of NeAA'inan’s definition shoAA’-s us the 
real . gentleman in an argument. W e see him 
self-possessed, compassionate, passing lightly 
OA'-er personal attacks. We see him silent, 
meditath’^e, and reser\'ed, AA^aiting until the 
opportunity presents itself AAdien he can present 
his OAAm case in a clear dispassionate manner. 
And AAdien this is impossible his disciplined 
intellect and sensith’-e consciousness shall force 

■X 

him to abandon the attempt. 

The Diazzo Case. 


BY PAUL V. DUFPY. 


Chapter I. ’ 

The thin, yelloAV rays of a gas lamp illumi- 
nated feebly a residence corner in the heart 
of Kansas City’s Italian settlement,' knoAAm as 
Little Italy, on the night of September 8. All 
Avas ominously quiet as the starlike lights of 
the near-by homes AA^ere extinguished one by one, 
and their oAvnefs :^etired for the night. On 
the' stroke of eleA'^en o’clock, a nickel-theatre, 
operating on Independence street, disgorged 
its ■ motley clientele AAfiich filed off in all 
directions. One solitary figure, that of a young 
Italian, handsome of' face and AA'^ell dressed, 
emerged from this . croAvd • gayly AAffiistling a 
snatch of the .Italian .opera “II Trovatore,” 
and turned off of the brightly lighted thorough- 
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fare into the less travelled street upon which 
the above-mentioned gas lamp, was casting its 
yellow ra}^s. As his young, subtle form was 
outlined against the lamp-light, a shot rang 
out. The joyful whistle and quick, light step 
stopped short, as the young man wdth a groan 
sank to the sidewalk. 

A dead silence followed in the wake of the 
report, Avhich Avas soon broken as doors began 
to open and heads to appear at AAundoAvs. 
An hysterical AA^oman ran out of the house in 
front of AA^hich the young man had fallen: 

“Oh, my God, my son, my poor boy! 
The Black Hand! Oh, my boy!’? 

“Silence, neighbor!” sternly ordered the 
gruff A^oice of a man at 'her elboAA\ “Nothing 
is gained by such going on. It is not Avell to 
talk too much.” The AA’^oman AA»^as led into her 
house, AAdiere neighbors had carried the body 
’ of her murdered boy. The door closed' and 
silence again closed like a cloak OAmr I.ittle 
Italy and its turbulent life. 

Chapter II. 

The folloAAung morning, little knots of buzzing 
people, heads close together, quietly dis- 
cussed the tragedy of Nicco Diazzo, the son of 
Tittle Italy’s AA^ealthiest and most prominent 
family. AyheneAmr a stranger passed Avithin 
hearing distance the talking immediately lapsed 
into silence. In little Italy, especially folloAAung 
on a crime of this sort, silence is considered 
golden. It is because of the fact that no one,' 
not eAmn the surAUAung members of the dead 
man’s family, aauII discuss the murder, or aid 
the police AAdth clues for the capture of the 
criminals, that so Tcav of the murders occurring 
in Tittle Italy are q^vqx cleared up by the police 
department. Death is the price imposed by 
the Black Hand on any one AA'ho talks too 
freely concerning such matters. Young Diazzo 
had been actiA’e Avith a better element of the 
Italian * citizens in seAmral reform moA’-ements 
and inA'^estigation of Black Hand operations 
in. Kansas City, and the net AA^as being draAAm 
pretty tight of late. 

Almost a AA'^eek had passed since the night 
of the murder, when DetectiA'e John Burns 
of the United States Secret SerAuce aa^rs put 
on the case. The police had failed to disclose 
any motiA'^e for the murder excepting revenge, 
and had deA'^eloped no clues. The people of 
Tittle Italy just shook their heads and said 
nothing, Avhich only confirmed the police in 
their belief that the crime AA^as the Avork of the' 
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Black Hand, the only organization that could 
command such sphynx-like silence. 

DetectiA’-e Burns and, his chief lieutenant, 
Jam.es Allen, stood disguised as laborers at 
the bar of “Dago” Touie’s saloon in Tittle 
Italy laying their plans for the speedy capture 
of the murderers and the breaking up of the ring 
of crime AA^hich held the section in its grip. 
They AA-ere talking in a Ioav A'oice as the}' sipped 
their dark beer from a grimy and ill-smelling 
bar. 

“We AAnll apply for AAwk on Dick Kensalla’s 
construction gang AAwking on the K. C. South- 
ern tracks out of Independence. Most of the 
laborers on that section are Italians and I’ve 
an idea AA*e may learn sometting.” Bums was 
talking. He and Allen quitted the saloon and 
made their Avay to the section boss where, 
OAving to a shortage of hands, both AA'ere readily 
taken on. The morning passed uneventful. 
WhencAmr Burns or Allen sought to turn the 
drift of the conAmrsation towards the subject 
of the Diazzo murder, the laborers immediately 
closed .up like a clam. It Avas cA'idently a 
subject tabooed AAuth them. Before nightfall, 
hoAveA'er, Burns had learned AA^here the favorite 
haunts of the men lay. A certain clique of the 
AA’^orkers frequented a pool hall ^operated by 
DaAm Fleming, a police character of Avide 
repute, and it Avas to this resort that Bums 
and Allen repaired AAuth the rest of the men 
after Avork. The place consisted of one large 
room di Added so as to servm as a combination 
pool-hall AAdth saloon in the rear. The detectives 
made their Avay through a maze of blue, smoke 
and sloughed into chairs at a table Avhere' they 
could obserAm AAdthout themseK^es being 
obserA'ed. They had scarcely seated themselves 
AA'^hen their attention aa’^rs attracted by two 
red-faced bar-flies AA'ho began arguing in a 
loud A>-oice and AA^ere soon engaged in a brawl. 
The fistic encounter AA'as short-lived, howeAmr, 
as tAvo heaAry-set men, flashy but well-dressed 
elboAved their way from the front of the 
room, and saA'agely threw the combatants, 
apart, cursing them in broken English. 
This shoAV of authority, for the fighters seemed 
thoroughly cowed, puzzled Bums, and he 
Avas determined to find out who the men were. 
He deA^'olved a rase to get the desired infor- 
mation. 'Feigning drunkenness, he and Allen 
began arguing in a loud tone about the Diazzo ^ 
case, the AAEile keeping the two men under 
observation to determine what effect their . 
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words would have 011 them. The effect was after the meeting should _thev have shown 


electrif3nng. The men displa}’^ed wanton inter- 
est in what was being said, and little little 
edged closer to the table at which Burns and 
his confederate were sitting, and finalh'' walked 
boldl}’ over to become acquainted, which was 
just what the officers wanted. Burns ficti- 
tiousty introduced himself and Allen and ordered 
drinks. The two men made themselves known 
as Jim Nasso and horenzo Beggo. 

“I was just saying,” resumed Burns laugh- 
ing boisterouslvq “it looks b’gad that Diazzo’s 
stick-ups were going ' to get away -clean. 
Funn}’-, ain’t it, how neat those jobs are 
put over.’ if I Avas to playfulty tap 

mA’- friend here on the 'coco’. I’d take a sAA-ing 
for it, as sure as prunes in a boarding house. 
I ain’t ncA'^er been burdened AAuth luck in such 
matters, ha! ha!” 

“ You AA^eren’t personall}'" acquainted AAuth the 
gent, Diazzo, AA^ere you?” the one introduced 
as Nasso asked, looking at Burns narroAAd}>-. 

“No,” Burns responded, “I’m a stranger in 
these parts. Ma'' friend here and me ’loAA'ed, 
as how AA';ork Avas pretty scarce in old St. Louie, 
AA^e’d drift doA\m here a bit and try her out in 
this section.” 

“Well, stranger, if I AA^as you, I’d la)'^ off that 
Diazzo talk. No good comes froni butting into 
other people’s . funerals, you knoAA*.” . With 
this bit of epigrammatic adAuce, the tAA^o left 
the place. The officers folloAA*ed soon after. 

“I belicA^e these men are intimatel}'^ con- 
cerned in some wa)”^ Avith the Diazzo iua’^s- 
tery,” Burns commented as the)* entered the 
roommg house Avhere they,AA^ere staying. “My^ 
next moAT^e Avill be to haA'^e some relatiA'^e or 
friend of the dead Diazzo call a mass meeting 
to-morroAV- in American Hall as a protest for 
the inactiAuty of tlie police in the case, and for 
formulating wa^'^s and means for capturing the 
murderers. M)’' real purpose in this is not the 
aid, these people Avquld giAm the directty but 
rather to proAude a setting for a little acting 
on m)’^ part. If. these tAVO men are concerned 
enough, they will naturalW be there to see Avhat 
takes place at the meeting. , What aauH take 
place is this: I AAnll get up, in the middle of 
the- audience and make an impassioned speech 
condernning the Black Hand as the murderersi 
and criticising the. police for not haAung broken 
up , the ’ gang, ilf Nasso and Beggp^ are. present, , 
Tl wiil have picked imeh dose to them at all 
. times :to note their actions: and /to. trail them .. 


undue surprise . or interest in m)^ talk.” 
Chapter III. 

American Hall AA^as croAA*ded Avith the curious 
as AA'^ell as the interested populace of Little 
Italy the night of the meeting. The dim light 
from the gasoliers suspended from the ceiling 
threAAf a pale, uncertain light AAuthout special 
discrimination OA^^er the assemblage. The Ioav 
stage Avas draped AAuth the entAAuned flags of 
America and Italy, the remaining A'^estiges 
of recent political meetings. Upon it were 
seated relatiA^es of the dead Diazzo and some 
of the better, laAA’^-abiding element of citizenry. 
The meeting AA^as Avell under AA^ay Avhen Nasso 
and Beggo AA^ere discoA’-ered in .the croAAh. 
When Burns got up and started speaking 
eA'^er3hod}’^ gasped at the, boldness of the attack. 
Nasso and his companions stood rooted to the 
spot, exchanging glances of astonishment. At 
this point. Burns’ men noticed at their elboAA^ 
a man, AAdiose staring, blood-shot e)'^es pro- 
truded from his pale face; his tAAutching lips 
and emaciated form stamped him as a 
dope-fiend of , adA'-anced stages. But AA’hat 
attracted the officers AA^as his Auolent and intense 
interest in Avhat Burns AA’ias sa3dng. Some 
commotion and confusion folloAA^ed AAdien a 
AA^oman fainted in the room from the heat and 
had to be carried out. The plain-clothes men 
discovered to their chagrin that, although 
their attention had been distracted for a very 
short time, their men, Nasso and Beggo, had 
left the room under coA>^er of the confusion. 
The dope-fiend had left also. The officers 
made a bolt toAvard a side door leading into a 
bar next door, AA'here the)'- thought the men 
might have gone. As they entered the outer 
door and Avere about to' push through the 
SAAunging doors into the saloon, they AA’^ere 
halted b)'" a A’-oice telephoning. The A'-oice AA^as 
saying: “He aaoII haA'^e to be gotten • out ‘of 

the Avay. . He knoAA^s too much. The gang 
AA^orks on the viaduct to-morroAV, and AAdiile he’s 
AA'^orking, our men Avill 'accidentall)'^ on purpose’ 
give him a little shove and send him OA'^er. 
That AAnll rid us of . him, easily enough.” 

The officers waited until they heard the 
click of the receiver terminating the interAuew, 
before they walked into the room. The only 
occupant of -the small room containing the. 
telephones,. Avas the emaciated individual Avho 
AAras walking^ toward the door through which 
the officers/ entered: J He gaA'^e a start AA'hen he 
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saw the ofBcers, but they, surprised and dis- 
appointed at not seeing the two suspects, 
Nasso and Beggo, at the phone, pushed b}'’ the 
dope-fiend and made instinctively for the 
phone, while the drug ^dctim slid past them 
out into the night. One of the men grabbed 
the receiver and asked the central who were 
-the last parties talking. The central. gave them 
the telephone number of a large, brick home, 
once the residence of a w^ealthy citizen of 
Kansas Cit}'-, situated on the bluifs overlooking 
the Missouri River, and which now was sup- 
posed to be a lodging house for laborers. As 
the officer put up the receiver, and made a 
note of the number, he saw upon the telephone 
desk a small folded paper. Picking it up he 
unfolded it and found that its contents was 
heroin. The drug evidentl}'- had been left 
there by the drug user, and it must have been 
he who had used the phone. The officers stood 
looking at the drug puzzled when Burns and 
Allen entered the room, the meeting being 
over. The plain - clothes men explained the 
matter to Burns and showed him their find. 

“We didn’t suspect at first that it was the 
dope-fiend who was telephoning, even though 
no one else was in the room when we entered. 
There is a side door through which Nasso and 
Beggo could have made their exit after using 
the phone without going out the door we were 
listening at. However, we know their head- 
quarters, now, I think we will be able to land 
them.’’ 

Chapter IV. 

It was about a quarter past eleven that 
night when Burns and' a squad of officers 
drerv up in a taxi-cab in front of the brick 
lodging house. Burns planned that he should 
go up first, and if it proved to be the head- 
quarters of the Black Pland gang, as he suspected 
he would give a signal that would bring the 
officers up from the waiting taxi-cab. As 
Burns left the machine another machine which 
had been behind them for a good part of the 
route stopped also and Nasso and Beggo 
stepped out and covered Burns with a 
revolver. 

“We have you at last,’’ Nasso growled out, 
as he attempted to hand-cuff .Burns. When 
the officers in Burns’ machine saw these pro- 
ceedings they jumped out and whipped out 
their revolvers. When Nasso and Beggo saw 
the blue-coated officers they lowered their 
guns wfith a bewildered look. At the same 


time the officers were seized with an uncontrol- 
lable fit of laughter. Burns could not appre- 
ciate the inopportune humor and demanded 
of his men an explanation. 

“Allow me to introduce you,” said the 
blue coat closest to Burns, “to Messrs. Daroe 
and Frimani, members of the Kansas City 
Detective department,” indicating Nasso and 
Beggo. Mr. Daroe and Mr. Frimani; Mr. 
Bums of the United States Secret Service.’- 
“Our looks are evidently against us,” 
laughed Burns. “I thought you were the mur- 
derers of ^mung Diazzo.” 

“And we supposed you were.” 

Then remembering their purpose in being 
there the officers faced about and made a dash 
up to the house. Forcing the door they found 
the place deserted. Evidently the “look-outs” 
had witnessed the mix-up on the sidewalk 
and given the signal for escape. As Bums 
passed from room to room he heard the whirl 
of a motor car outside. Running to a window, 
he saiv a machine crowded with men leaving 
from the rear of the house. The men were 
all glancing back at the house as the machine 
swung and swerved from side to side in its 
headlong flight. Burns turned to the officers, 
pointing to the rapidly disappearing car, his 
face a dull red. 

“There goes our prey at the rate of about 
one hundred miles an hour.” 

“Some detectives!” came a high, thin voice 
from a dark corner in the room. The officers 
sprang around and flashed their lights on the 
figure of a man lying in a half-stupor on the 
floor. It was the dope user, who raised his 
dull and glazed eyes to the officers. 

“They’ve left him behind,” Bums opined. 
“I guess there rvasn’t room in the car for him, 
or else he wouldn’t go. Well, we probably 
can make room for him. We should have some- 
thing to show for our labors, and it may be 

that we can use him, who knows?” 



Gone. 


They will not come again, the daj'S of old. 

The days of mirth and glee, 

Like faded flowers, they can bloom again 
Only in memory. 

They will not smile, the faces that we loved; 

In life’s young fleeting day. 

Until the earth shall cease its thunderous course 
And time shall flee away. D, S. 
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— The European war is accomplishing at 
least one great good, — it is effectively quicken- 
ing the religious spirit of the nations involved, 
thoroughly arousing the latent 
One Effect worship of a continent. France 

of the War. is welcoming her exiled clergy 
back to native soil with open 
arms, and even calling for her exiled nuns to 
return in this hour of need. England is experi- 
encing a revival wave such as it has not seen 
in many a long century, bigotry is under 
cover. Evidences of a spiritual awakening are 
ever^wvliere discernilile in German^^ Religious 
prejudice has been forgotten, atheism is ab- 
horred, and throughout the Empire people are 
uniting in pra)'er and worship. With Belgium, 
and Austria, and Servia, it is the , same way, 
religion is gradually coming back into its own. 
Princes and peasants are mingling their pleas 
for divine assistance. 

But there is nothing strange in all this. . 
There is little difficulty in recognizing the 
potent relation between the -desolation of Avar 
and the appeal to men’s thoughts of things 
eternal. War has suddenly revealed the pun}^ 
pettiness of material attributes. In ever}'- palace 
and in every cottage tlie sense of death has 
stalked Avith irnpressiA’^e poignanc}'", and the 
niusor}'' nature of much that has been looked 
upon heretofore as substantial and satisfying 
has been rendered tragicall}^ clear. Battle and 
skirmish haA^e Aviped aAvay life, health, and 
Avealth, and as. these mundane treasures have 
vanished be}mnd their ken, people haA’e naturall}'- 


turned in their grief to the consolation of 
religion. When gOA^ernments, and emperors, 
and kings, fail, there is only one protector 
left, — God Himself, and to liim the people 
fly in their afflictions. Histor}'^ teems AAuth 
such instances. From the moment God first 
interAJ-ened in behalf of JeAAUsh Avarriors doAAm 
to the present dax'’, AA^ar has ex’^er stirred up a 
spasmodic interest in religion. But AAffien the 
Avar terminated so also to a great extent did 
the religious ferA^^ency. 

Hence it aauII be interesting to note the final 
results of the present great reAdAml. When the 
strife is OA’^er, and peace and prosperity return, 
Avill religion retain its place in the hearts of 
nations, or Avill it again be uprooted, blas- 
phemed and expatriated? Will the atheists 
of France, the heretics of England, and the 
Socialists of Germany again discard God and 
renexv their anti-bellum paths to perdition? 
If not, then the Avar Avill haA’-e accomplished 
something Avorth Avhile 

The Senior Play of ’15. 


Many moons haA*e turned turtle since the 
managerial infallibility of Daxud Belasco, Esq., 
and the charming genius of Miss Blanche Bates, 
actress, succeeded in introducing “The Girl 
of the Golden West’’ to millions of excitedly 
enthusiastic loA'^ers of the dramatic. The play 
in itself Avas somexvliat gaudy, empty, and 
dependent for its Avorth upon Avhiffs of coaa'^- 
puncher atmosphere. But giA'-en the fulness 
of histrionic art, it moA'-ed to fulsome laughter 
and tears. When therefore AA”^e state that the 
Senior Play of ’15 Avas a complete success, Ave 
do not imply any inept deductions. We state 
merely that the original professional cast 
might do Avell to look to their laurels. 

Undoubtedly the. poor playAvright AAWote his 
lines with an eye fixed rigidly upon the vagaries 
of Miss Bates, but neither did he elude, Ave 
feel certain, the poAA'^ers of impersonation latent 
in our local girl, Mr. Emmet Lenihan. To 
master a role so extensive, whimsical and 
variedly emotional required imperatix^ely nights 
of labor as Avell as the innate divine spark. 
Mr. Lenihan’ s Girl Avas feminine, she could 
swear sweetly, and change her shoes A'^ery 
deftl}^— most necessary of all, she Avas passing 
fair. So while Ave lament the fact that the mascu- 
line Amice of our great, orator refused to exalt 
itself another tone or tAvo, we, in the language 
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Of Sonora vSlim, “take off our hats to the ‘ Girl.’ ” 

It is rather difficult, we submit, to be villainous 
and heroic at the same moment, and it is well 
indeed that the task was entrusted to his urbane 
Highness, “Duke” Rile}''. The grace which 
nature gives her histrionic specialties was 
visible in his most^ insignificant gestures and 
words: When the shower of roses, sent by the 
unknown fair, descended, it constituted a symbol 
of what the Duke merited for his strong, 
subtle, and exquisitely finished rendition of 
the character of Ramerrez, road-agent. 

Jack Ranee, genuine, black- whiskered, sure- 
shot hard-guy of the Wild and Wool!}'', was 
endowed v/ith the brawny frame and nonchalant 
bearing of Mr. Rupert Mills. vSuch a character 
is .pusually made conventional to an extreme; 
but the individualit}'' which our monogram- 
burdened Jerseyite lent it, is indicative of 
exceptional ability. “Rupe,” is an actor — 
no one who saw him lose the poker game, can 
doubt it. 

If we descend now from the triune stars 
just chronicled to the satellites of lesser lines, 
perchance Sonora Slim, disguised in the elastic 
anatomy and excitable gullibility of our friend, 
Erich de Fries, must be sighted first. Sonora 
was certainly slim, and to the trained eyes of^ 
local rancher’s sons, he represented the real 
article in the cow-puncher line. His leave- 
taking of the heroine was by all odds the most 
pathetic feature of the performance. 

Next swings round Joe Gargan, alias Nick, 
the bar-tender. The way said dealer in Straight 
conducted himself leads the impartial critic 
to affirm that such consummate naturalness 
was the result of much real experience. 
Perhaps — well, suffice it to say that Joe con- 
cocted what seemed to many the most perfect 
and exact bit of characterization seen here 
in days. 

If Mr. La Rue Lawbaugh can enact weightier 
roles without marring the exquisite ability of 
representation he granted to the imbecile, 
God-forsaken tail-ender known as Sidney Duck, 
Notre Dame dramatics will be c[uite fortunate. 

Nor can we pass on without noting the 
absence of culture and morals Avhich Mr. 
Knute Rockne, as Wockle the squaw, and Mr. 
Charles vSoldani, as Billy Jackrabbit — the afore- 
mentioned Wockle’s dubious fiancee — graciously 
conferred upon the Indian race. Bill}'' was all 
that could be expected, Wockle was more. 

Time and space press, but we must comment 


upon the burly frame of South Dakota’s pride; 
Albert Kuhle, whose Ashby, Wells-Fargo agent; 
was natural to a tie; upon Jose Castro, horse- 
breaker, Avhose tanned skin ^ and exceUeht 
acting hid the handsome person of E. Vincent 
Mooney. Again, we must nod at the realistic 
debauch indulged in by Trinidad Joe, no less a 
personage in real life than Mr. Harold Madden; 
at the pathetic fidelity of Jim Darkens, i. e., our 
friend Harry Sylvestre; at “Happy” Holiday, 
gifted with the sweet young voice and cheery 
presence of Walter' Miller, and “Handsome” 
Charlie, whose duties were appropriately en- 
trusted to “Handsome” .Martin Henehan. 
Finally, we must shake hands with the stolid 
deputy-sheriff, Bernard Voll; with the valiant 


ridge-men, Thomas Truder'and William Meuser; 
and last but not at all least with rollicking 
Bucking Billy, who when unmasked is that 
sturdy prosehdie of the gridiron, Walter de Gree, 
and his accomplice, the debonair conqueror 
of bronchos, William Whalen. 

All in all, it was a notable performance. 
Like all amateur productions, some of its 
rafters were of course shaky. It cannot truth- 
fully be said that Mr. Belasco would have 
prided himself upon the setting of the third 
act or upon the grouping in the first. We 
learned, too, that faith is not the only thing 
which can move mountains. But we are certain 
that a local play has rarely been better received 
or more noteworthily presented. 

Surely such an achievement reflects glory 
upon this year’s dramatic director, Mr. John. 
Drur}q who worked faithful!}'' toward its success. 
Unstinted praise is likewise due the stage- 
manager, Brother Cyprian. Exceptioiial care 
and taste was noticeable in the settings through- 
out, particularly in the second act. We must 
also congratulate Prof. Derrick and his orchestra 
upon their well-rendered selections, which added 
greatly to the enjoyment of the evening. 

Notre Dame is grateful to you all, stars of : 
the future, and to your teachers, for the patient 
effort which made this year’s Senior drama an . 
agreeable and memorable success. 

The Philopatrian Banquet. 


The Vermillion Banquet Hall of the Oliver 
Hotel was a veritable fair}^ garden of ddightj 
strains of lively music floated through the 
room, the air was redolent • with the jsweej: 
perfume of carnations and roses, and a myriad'; 
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of beaming faces and sparkling eyes gathered 
about the festive board — it was the annual 
banquet of the Philopatrian Society which 
took place last Wednesday evening at six 
o’clock. For an evening the little fellows of 
the campus were thoroughly transformed. 
Arra3'ed in neat spring suits, wearing collars 
of spotless white, and clothed in their best 
society manners they drew the attention of 
all with whom the\’^ came in contact, and even 
those who knew them best had to look twice 
to be sure these were the same boys who 
inliabit the Carroll plaj'grounds and are 
seen dail}* upon the baseball field. 

Between the courses of the sumptuous dinner 
that Avas served, popular airs and old melodies 
were sung in chorus by the Philopatrians till 
the walls of the banquet hall fairl}'' vibrated; 
but as the dinner drew to a close the voices 
of the 3'oungsters became fainter and Aveaker, 
shoAAung that there A\^as no room left for song. 
Artistic faA^ors of every size and description, 
the gifts of South Bend business houses, xA'cre 
distributed during the dinner, and com- 
pletely surprised and delighted all present, 
so that CA'ery one AA^as at a loss to knoAA^ A\diat 
AA^ould be next. 

After |the last course had been ser\'ed, 
Walton'^ McConnell, the president of the 
societ}^ spoke on the AA^ork accomplished this 
A^^ear, .thanked the . members for their heart}’' 
co-pperaticn in the Amrious functions. giA’^en b}" 
the Philopatrians, and in the name of all present 
thanked the director and assured him that this 
year AA^ould be a memorable one, and AA'ould be 
often recalled’ in later days. 

Air. Charles Shannon' AA*as next called upon 
for a Amcal solo, which he rendered in his OAAm 
inimitable Ava}* to the admiration and delight 
of' all present. Father Eugene Burke then 
responded to the toast “ Being Boa’^s.” He told 
the Pliilopatrians just AAdiat the benefits of such 
a societ}' Avere and Avhat these days Avould mean 
for them in after 3^ears and he closed b}’’ reciting 
seA’^eral original A'erses on “Being Bo3'S.” 

Air. Dickens, the director of the Philopatrians, 
to 'whom all the praise is due for the great 
success of the. evening, who arranged CA’-er}'^- 
'thing, from the beautiful programs, finished in 
gold, and blue; to the artistic farmrs, closed the 
program b}'' thanking, all present and inAuting 
them, to be his guests at'a theatre party in the 
OlWer Opera House. There was a stprm of 
applause followed by.' a quick exit and. the 


rest of the eA'ening Avas spent AAuth A1 Field’s 
Alinstrels. ItAA^as a most enjo3'able performance 
from eA’^er}'' point of AueAv, and AA'^hen the curtain 
dropped at eleven o’clock there Avas no one 
AA'ho did not leaA’^e thoroughly satisfied that the 
AA’hole eA’ening had been freighted AAuth jo}''. 

Local News. 


— Gee! its funii}’’ AAdiat model students those 
BroAAmson bo3’^s are AA'hen the Inter-Hall baseball 
season opens. 

— The .annual inspection of the Alilitar}’ 
Organization AAdll be held in the middle of 
Ala}'^ — ^probabl}’^ the nth or 12th. 

— Alinims, seniors, and fair maidens from 
toAAm, haA^e all braA'ed the camera before the 
blossom-laden magnolia trees of the campus. 
Lilacs AAdll constitute the next background. 

— ^Summer is alread}’- CAddenced by the 
AA'earing of the AAdiite flannels. Green neckAA'ear 
also seems popular this season, — most appro- 
priate at this time of the year, aa^c might add. 

— The Junior Class has decided to hold a 
banquet about the middle of AIa3^ No definite 
arrangements haA’-e been made, except that the 
affair AAdll not be a financial replica of the 
famous cotillion gh'-en b}’" the men of ’16. 

— ^The amount of theoretical Avhiske}'' con- 
sumed in one performance of “The Girl of 
the Golden West” Avould easity float a dread- 
naught. HoAAfCA'er, it didn’t seem to have half 
as .much effect on the pla3''ers as did the teapot 
in “The Rosar}'-.” 

— Gosh I but AA^e breathed a sigh of relief Avhen 
the last, lingering Senior Ball partner bade 
her true loA’^e fareAvell and hopped a Hill St. car. 
In the first place, the}'- made us jealous, and 
second (s-sh!) it AA^as as much as 3mur life AA^as 
Avorth to take a shoAver. 

—Ring out the old! ring in the ncAvl The 
1916 Dome officers liaA’-e been ' selected, and the 
Avork of the ’15 Staff is rapidty nearing the 
end. On Ma}^ ist Arthur Ha3’-es AviU faint from 
exhaustion and Tim Gahdn will call for the 
former Editor’s boots. We are confident that 
they will be a perfect fit. 

— ^The South ; Bend High School Interlude 
of last Aveek contained quite a lengthy card 
of thanks ,to the Unh’-ersity for the priAdleges 
accorded their .athletic men and the use of 
the ^mnasiuni and of Cartier Field. It seems 
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to US that the athletic exhibitions the}'- have 
given here, amply repay the University for an\" 
little favors that have been shown them. 

— The Battalions received a taste of the real 
war-game last Thursday morning. They were 
marched beyond the Three I tracks to a splendid 
natural position of defense, picked b3^ Sergeant 
Campbell, and there given practical experience 
in the placing of sentries and preparation to 
repel an attack. The only enemies who put 
in an appearance were the jiggers and rnos- 
quitoes that infest the region, so after adding 
another glorious theoretical victor}'' to their 
long list, the bo}''s returned home. 

— call has been issued to the tennis players 
for the tournament which will begin May 9, 
at 10:00 a. m. Singles and doubles will be 
played and all entrants will be eligible for 
both. Silver cups will be given the winners, 
and these will be on exhibition in “Jimmie’s 
and Goat’s’’ and tlie Diana Candy Kitchen 
in a very short time. Consolation prizes are 
also offered. The men promoting the tourna- 
ment are J. Riley, T. Berner, P. Duffy, S. Carroll, 
E. Walters, H. Collings, J. Carey, J. Cook and 
G. Clements. 

— The Notre Dame debating teams will 
meet St. Viator’s College and the Detroit 
College of Law on Friday, May 6. Local men 
who Avill debate St. Viator’s here are George 
Schuster, ‘ Timothy Galvin, Patrick Dolan and 
Bernard Voll. Those who will go to Detroit 
are Emmett Lenihan, Clovis Smith, Ernest 
La Joie and Gerald Clements. The subject 
for debate this year is: Resolved, that capital 
and labor shall settle disputes affecting the 
public rvelfare through legally constituted boards 
of arbitration. 

— ^At the meeting of the Junior class held 
Tuesda}’ night Timothy P. Galvin of Pierceton, 
Indiana, was elected Editor-in-Chief for next 
year’s Dome board- by a unanimous vote of the 
class.' B}'' the same kind of a vote Raymond M. 
Humphreys of Denver, Colorado, -was made 
Art Editor. Grover Miller of Racine, Wiscon- 
sin, has been appointed official staff photog- 
rapher. The Business Manager will be chosen 
from among the Junior Lawyers who will hold 
a meeting. for this purpose within a few days. 
Associate and departmental editors will not' 
be announced for some time. 

—Professor Riddle recently received a batch 
of clippings from St. Louis newspapers, stating 


that - Roland Gaup'cl has lowered several^ 
of the. A. A. U. swimming records, during, the 
last week. He has been selected to represent 
St. Louis at the ’Frisco Swimming Contests,; 
and is a iriember of the water-polo team. / He 
won the fifty-yard dash, one-hundred-yard-dashj 
fbur-hundred-forty-yard dash, eight-hundred^, 
yard dash, fifty-yard back-stroke, one-hundred-. 
yard breast-stroke, plunging and. under-waten, 
swimming. His prizes were: a gold cup, two 
silver cups, and four medals. He was also luade 
a member of the Life Saving vSociety of America. 

— In a contest which started off, with all the 
earmarks of a major league battle, but ended 
in a rout for Brownson, the Holy Cross players/ 
proved their superiority over the inter-hall league 
leaders last Thursday by a score of 10 to 3.: 

The Seminary boys have developed a fast, J 
well-balanced team, and judging by their recent 
victories over St. Joe, Corby and Brownson,- we 
are led to believe that had they been in the 
inter-hall league this year the pennant might 
go over across the lake. 

The manager of the Holy Cross team has - 
challenged the winner of the inter-hall champion- 
ship to a three or five game series. 


Athletic Notes. 


BETHANY DEFEATED 'IN SLOW G.AME., 

The V arsity made the poorest showing- of the 
season last Thursday week when they defeated ; 
Bethany College of "West Virginia by a score 
of 7 to 4. Hea\^ showers had made the Cartier 
Field diamond unfit for use, so the -game was ; ? 
played on the Brownson skinned" diamond./- 
This undoubtedly slowed up the team to some 
extent; yet it is not a sufficient excuse for' 
the fact that our team failed to show more: ; 
“pep” than the Bethan}'' men, who had. been.: 
snowed under by IlHnois on the previous May;' 
and could not hope to win the game. Thb game i: 
wms slow and uninteresting- and the score/ 
as compared with IlHnois 13 to o defeat of . 
Bethany, was unsatisfactor}''. ' 

Fitzgerald appeared in the- box for they 
Varsity for the first time this season. “Fitz”.. ,; 
pitched the first four innings, aHowing. fourT 
hits. Two runs were made while, the JhigA 
Westerner was on the moimd, but at least oney- 
of these must be charged to the poor plaj’m^y 
of his team-mates. Fitzgerald struck, but jfiyeu- 
men. Sheehan went into the box in the ; fiftdi,f j 
and for four innings retired his opponents finj? 
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order. Charlie loosened up in the ninth, and 
Bethan}' drove out three hits which were good 
for two runs- 

Kenny led the Notre Dame team in hitting, 
driving out three doubles. Mills, was next 
with a single and a double, while Bergman 
got two ' singles. The slugging of Kenny has 
been one of the most pleasing features of the 
season and makes him look , good for a trial 
in the big leagues. Lathrop succeeded in 
breaking up his batting slump by driving out 
a vicious double. ‘‘Zipper” looks at home in 
the outfield and can be depended on to hit 
-the ball during the remainder of the season. 
“Mike” Carmody seems to have clinched the 
second base job and should prove a star in that 
position. Vince Mooney worked in right 
Thursda}^ and hit the ball hard. The ultimate 
make-up of the outfield is still uncertain. 
Rogers was the onl)* man on the Bethany 
team who looked like a real ball pla^^er. Crothers 
hit well but fielded miserablv. The box score: 
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I 
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I 
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Scriver. p. 
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0 

1 
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0 
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I 

j 

0 

0 

0 
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Sheehan, p. 

2 

0 

0 

i 


0 








Totals 34 

7 

12 

27 

13 

,4 


35 

4 

7 

24 

12 

5 


*Batted for Fitzgerald in fourth. 

Score cy Innings. 


Bethany 011000002 — 4 7 5 

Jfotre Dame 00330100* — 7i: 4 

Summary. 

Sacrifice hits — Duggan, 2. Stolen bases — Iilills. Rogers. Two 
base hits — ^Kenny, 3; Duggan. Mills. Three base hit — Crothers. 
Wild pitch — Schriver. Passed balls — Bergen, 2. Strike outs — By 
Fitzgerald, 5; by Sheehan, 3; by Schriver, 2. Bases on balls — 
Off Schriver, 4; off Fitzgerald, i. Hits — Off Fitzgerald, 4 in 4 
innings; off Sheehan, 3 in 5 innings. Double plays — Batsch to 
Rogers to Brown; Brown, unassisted. Umpire — Anderson. 

CHAMPIONS OF INDI.AN.A. < 
Champions of Indiana! We must admit 
that isn’t much of a title, for our baseball 
team is- so far ahead of the other teairis in the 
state, there is hardty room for comparison. 
Here’s how we figure ourselves champions: 
Purdue defeated Indiana, Wabash defeated 
Purdue and Notre Dame defeated Wabash. 
We figure we are wa}' ahead of the rest because 
of the unmerciful drubbing we gave Wabash. 
The ‘Xittle Giants” had held Illinois to a 
ver}’- close score, and we expected a contest 
like the Michigan game, but we were agreeably 
surprised at the result at least. . , 


The game was' featured, by fhe hard hitting 
of the Gold and Blue batters who collected a 
grand total of 13 blows off the Wabash twirlers. 
These hits together- with the mispla^’s of the 
visitors netted 13 runs, ii of which were 
superfluous. 

Dorwin and Walsh gave a remarkable 
demonstration of pitching, especially the latter. 
“Slim” twirled the last five innings and had 
the Wabash men bound and gagged at all 
times. He allowed but two hits and struck 
out six men. Dorwin started the garrie and but 
■ one run was made off him during his four 
innings in the box. 

Lathrop, who has been doing great stick- 
work since he was put back in his old position, 
sewed up the game in the first frame with a 
triple to right. This long drive was responsible 
for the two scores that came in this inning. 

The Crawfordsville men came back with 
one in the third, but the V'arsity went them 
two better in their half of the same frame. 
From this time on the outcome was never in 
question. The Varsity made two more in .the 
fourth and six in the sixth, ending the slaughter 
of Sturgis. 

At this stage of the game Umpire Gerard 
saved the day. He announced that Coffing 
was now pitching, and the crowd understanding 
him to say “Coffee,” came back. to their seats 
to “roast” him. This was the most pleasing 
feature of the game for the fans because almost 
an^mne (even De Fries) could think up something 
good to pull. The cries started with “Coffee 
is weak” .but when “Coffee has strained him- 
self” was heard to come from the crowd everyone 
forgot the game and started thinking up puns. 
The amount of mental energ}* used up in the 
last two innings would have satisfied any 
professor. 

To get back toThe first cause of this write-up, 
namely the game, we must mention the names 
of Kenny, Duggan and Lathrop who carried 
away the batting honors. Kenny banged out 
three singles in as many attempts, Duggan 
got, three out of five, one of them a double, and 
Lathrop got two out of four trips, one of his 
being a triple. 

The Varsity kept up their base running 
mania and swiped nine sacks in all. Joe Kenny 
led with three, but was closety followed by 
Bergman and Kline with two each. 

“Mike” Carmody sprained his ankle in the 
sixth inning and was succeeded b}'" “Art” 
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Carmod}'-; so as not to inconvenience the scorer. 
“Art”- didn’t get a chance in the field but 
delighted the crowd by breaking a bat in his 
one time up. 


The Wabash men seemed to lack experience 
and confidence in each other. Their crabbing 
with their own men and their poorly chosen 
caps turned the sentiment of the crowd against 
them. The caps put them at a disadvantage 
before they started because they kept them 
from looking like ball players. Connie Mack’s 
“Athletics” get away in caps like those, but 
Wabash isn’t the Athletics. 
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Sturgis, p. 
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Rosenstine, rf. 
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Score 

BY Inni.ygs. 






Wabash 

0 

0 

I 0 


0 
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I 

s 
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Notre Dame 

2 

0 

3 2 


0 

6 0 0 * — 1 

3 1 

3 

0 




Su.M.M.^RY. 


Two base hits — Duggan, Motts, .-Vilen. Three base hit — Lathrop. 
Bases on balls — Off Dorwin, 2; off Sturgis. 4: off Coffing, 2. Struck 
out — By Dorwin, 2: by Walsh. 6; bj- Sturgis. 4. Wild pitch — 
Sturgis. Hit by pitcher — Lathrop. Hits — Off Dorwin, 6 in 4 innings; 
off Walsh. 2 in 5 innings; off Sturgis. 1 1 in 6 innings: off Coffing, 
I in 2 innings. Stolen bases — Bergman, 2; Lathrop, Mills. Kenny, 
3: Kline, 2. Umpire — Gerard. 


MORE BATTING PRACTICE. 

St. Viator’s came, didn’t see, and were 
conquered.' They came all right, for they had 
every intention of wdnning; they couldn’t see 
Charlie Sheehan’s or “Heine” Bergerls fast 
ones, and we think we are justified in saying 
conquered, as the score was ig to i in seven 
innings. 

It was a splendid game up to the last half 
of the first inning. After the dust from the 
base-lines had settled down and Rupe Mills 
had charitably made, the third out, it was 
found b}'- actual count g runs had. been made. 
In fact the first inning on the score-board 
looked as if the St. Viator men had forfeited. 

It is impossible to tell exactly what happened 
in that first inning, but we are sure that everjmne 
batted at least once and the first four men 
batted twice. Capt. Duggan got two blows 
in the first frame and a number of others got 
extra base drives. 

Sheehan and Berger pitched good ball, but as 
they were never in danger, they did not have 
to let out. The lone tally was made on a double 


steal when Kenny’s throw to second got away 
from Bergman. 

A complete change of line-up was made in 
the last two innings, and the new infield looked 
good on a fast double play, Rohan to Corcoran 
to O’Donnell. 

We’re running the Safety Valve this week 
instead of the box score of this game as paper 
has gone up. 

Score by Tnnikgs. 

Notre Dame 91 10242 — 19 ty i ' 

St. Viators o r o o o o o — i 4 n 

Sheehan, Berger, Kenny and Motts; Pemberton, Ostromsfcf 
and Butler. 

BACHMAN STARS AT PENN GAMES. 

Charlie Bachman upheld the honor of Notre 
Dame at the Pennsylvania Relay Games 
last Friday and Saturdav*. On the first day 
of the great intercollegiate classic, “Bach” 
sprang into prominence by taking- second 
place in the 56 pound weight event. On Satur- 
day, the big fellow took a fourth in the javelin 
throw and then he captured a first in the discus 
with a heave of 136 feet, 6 inches. Dorizas 
of Pennsylvania was second in this event, 
his mark being six feet behind Bachman’s. 
His victory in the discus gave Bachman a 
total of nine points, — an enviable performance 
and one that places the Notre Dame man among 
the ver}’- best weight men in the country*. 

Russell Plardy was entered in the loo-y'ard 
dash. This event was won by Howard Drew, 
the colored sprinter froni Southern California. 
Hardy was matched with Drew in his first 
preliminary heat and the two came down 
the stretch together. Drew beat the local 
man to the tape by inches. In the semi-finals 
Hardy was beaten by Drew and’ by Smith 
of Michigan. These m.en were much bigger 
than Hardy and were able to come back strong 
for the second trial. V/e expect a great race 
between Smith and Plardy next Saturday. 

• The feature of the Relay Games was the 
one mile College relay. This event was won 
by Pennsylvania, a new world’s record being 
established. The Pennsylvania team covered 
the mile in 3:18, “Ted” Meredith doing the 
last quarter in 0:48 2-5. 

FRESHIES VHN THEIR FIRST G.-VME.. 

The Notre Dame Freshmen baseball tossers 
opened their season last Saturday by winning^ 
an easy victor}* over Culver Military Academy. 
The final score of the game, which was played 
at Culver, was 8 to i. Joe Flynn and Paul ; 
Fdgren pitched for the Freshmen .and both 
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proved puzzles for the Culver hitters. Tom 
vSpalding led the Freshmen in hitting. Out 
of six times up, the Brownsonite made a single, 
a double and a triple, drew two bases on balls 
and reached first once on an error.’ vSpalding 
was so well pleased with the Culver climate 
that he. ate his return ticket to South Bend 
for supper. The score: 
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SUMM.\RY. 

Two base hits — Jones, Spalding. Three iiase hit — Spalding. 
Stolen buses — Wolf. 2: Spalding. Whalen. Jones. Keenan. Pender. 
2; riynn. Double play — Wolf to Matthews to Whalen. Struck 
out — By Sayger, i; by Ivy. 5; by Flynn, 3: by Edgren. i. 



Safety Valve. 


ECHOES FROM THE SENIOR PL.'VY. 

Student: — “I’m not much of a critic, but if I were 
called upon to give my opinion of the Senior play, 
I would say that Lenihan and Riley were especially 
good in the clinches.” 

We also liked the style of night praj’^er the “Girl 
of the Golden West.” said. We're going to learn it 
on account of its shortness — sort of a " Good night 
God, I’ll do better to-morrow.” 

We never knew the sweet mellow voice Rockne had 
until he sang “My Countr3>^ 'tis of Thee.” 

“And he said I had a face like an angel — ” 

ist Student: — "I thought De Fries did remarkably 
well.” 

2nd Student: — “He certainljr did, but it was the 
first time Erich had the bpportunitj’ of cursing in 
public.” 

And in the most serious part of the performance 
when all held their breath some gallery god drawled 
out, “Look at Rilej’ loving-up Lenihan.” 

Act II. 

And just about the time our collars were wilting 
from the perspiration, some one opened a door on the 
stage and said — “Whe-e-e-e-e! ,, It’s snowing like, 
hell outside.” 

It’s, not true that the academy as depicted in the 
Senior Play was a reproduction of one of Prof. Riddle’s 

cla,sses;" - .. : . . 

■ - **.* “ ‘ 

You might take exarnple from the students', of said 


academj'^ and bring >'Our teacher oranges and bananas. 

^ ^ 

INGRATITUDE. 

I lent my pants to Whalen. 

For I thought he’d treat ’em kindly, 

But lo! when evening came, I knew 
I’d acted verj* blindh'. 

I was surprised to find no cloth 
From shoe top up to hip. 

In fact, the onlj' thing I found 
Was one huge ghastlj'^ rip. 

To-da}'^ he seems to scorn me 
And about mj’' faults he rants. 

He saj’^s I never loved him — 

But I let him wear mj' pants. 

John Callahan. 

WHY WRITE TO US? 

A communication recentlj’^ received from one who 
signs himself “Heartbroken” has the following 
query: “Will j'ou please tell me how I- can win back 
the affection of a girl whose feet I -walked on several 
times at the Senior Ball while I was attempting to 
•dance with her. She has not looked at me since.” 

WI13' write to us? Ask Figelsthaler or Gerald Clements 
who are doing the same thing ever>' daj’’ and getting 
awa\’- with it. We never go to a dance. 

N. Wathon (on campus) — “No.. Mj" father isn’t 
a German.” 

German Professor — “Where did you get that 
name, then?” 

N. W. — “I don’t know, I guess it’s mother’s name.” 

The night was blazing black with clouds. 

We heard a brickbat’s swish. 

As Somers sat upon a throne 
And softb”^ peddled fish. 

Lawbaugh was singing like an owl 
And Rudolph white as death. 

Clasped a green onion by the throat 
• And shut off all its breath. 

Soldani on the campus raved — 

A ball-bat in his fist — 

We saw him strike. three times in vain 
At the Delinquent List. 

Dear Editor- . 

Kindly inform me as to just what is the difference 
between the meanings of the words slake and steak. 

Rupe. 

Rupe: These words are altogether different. Stake 
means a stick of. wood that is usually driven into the 
ground; and steak means,— well, we really don’t 
see much difference: 

' 

ist Student — "Do I like rhilitary. drill? Why, of 
course I do. I’d rather drill than eat.” 

2nd Student:-^" There you go again, knocking the 
meals. IfT ever slammed the food that hard in public- 
I’d be 'canned’ from school.” 


